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sorts of things concerning his life, his humour, his — 


He has left this life like the Sr ewirs entertainments ae 


the death of his wife he had been sorrowful ana taciturn, bis 


‘WHISTLER and Mystery in Painting. 


(written the day after his death). ee 
_ Whistler has died. The newspapers have retailed all 


lawsuits, the kina of thing report feels it incumbent to. 


¢ 


hastily assemble behind the coffin of a famous mane . Or his a 
work, fortunately only little has been said and in conse: 
quence hardly anything ical Wrong. me Oe 2 seems as iret the 
reporters employed by the press to pronounce on nim 60 

incontinently had feared some posthumous sarcasia on the part 
of the wreat ironist: Whistler is not saya he nas rather 
receded a step, noiselessly into that mysterious shadow, 


which he loved to paint and which pathed his entire Ce ee 


which he had become the elegant and furtive vistbants wen oA 
to appear and disappear, somewhat diebolically —- you usar nie 
laugh -- but he himself had already vanished re We shall 
see him meee . Those to whom he was dear, must close ee 
their eyes in order to evoke hin, and he will rise hetore: 


them hee oF Ane Garkness, a6 on his canvases. aver since 
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5 ide hee Poniaseeta es wanees by the indescribable appeal 
ae 5 eherinhes oresence, and having done with our world and, 
ourselves. 

The papers have not repusnt much concerning ce 
Art, nothing beyond the enumeration of a half dozen or 80 


acknowledged masterpieces and a few scrappy quotations from 


the opinions of some dictatorial art critics. The truth is; 


end 


Whistler was not a subject for copy. Renowned ~. ill-kKnown, 


he surrounded himself with an atmosphere of mystery; in fact 
it was only recently that current criticism had declared 2 
him incomprehensible. He was spoken of somewhat as the. 
Mallarmé of painting, with reticence, deference and 

© cneraiice: His tame had reached just that stage at which 
the uninformed prefer to be Silent, since it is notoriously 
undeniable that the man of whom they know nothing is 
nevertheless a great man and that their criticism might 
provoke laughter. They had attacked him furiously in 
eaeie na for having, single-handed, confronted a worthy but 
false code of aesthetics, which, having in its turn suffered 
injustice, was then in the ascendant. In France Whistler 
disturbed none, for in his case the admiration of the | 
select did not necessarily imply the irritation of the 
mediocre; that derived ample food from the Impressionist 


school, and with which since 1863, Whistler was morally 


allied, as were Fantin-Latour and Legros, despite the 


divergence of their aesthetic convictions. 


This celebrated and wealthy stranger, from across the 


geas, who was feared for his Wit, and who travelied about 


exhibiting sombre paintings, did not easily bend himself to 
attack. §$ The "Institut" agreed to politely ignore him and 
had geen the portrait of his Mother, orifered to the Luxembourg 
for a trivial sum, weenie giving rise to the scandalous” 
scenes occasioned by the Caillebotte legacy. A second-class 
medal indulgently conferred on this pucneiede py a previous 
salon, sufficed them by way of justification. The details 
are worth remembering for their discreet humour. Exceptional 
Sates do not seem to upset the Institut save ween they are 
French. Only there were disdainful smiles if this work 
happened to be declared the finest in the Museum, and each 
of the repudiated members thought to himself of his own 

works and was reassured ! 

The genius otf Whistler, his lite ana death, are Eat 
summed up in the two words : mystery and bermeads Sa een 
marines, as in his portraits, he was preimneatiy a | 
harmonist of unrivalled delicacy, intensity and scrupulous- 
ness. He painted the things themselves less than the 
atmosphere that enveloped them; this would apply equally 


well to Glaude Monet, who is the very opposite of Whistler, | 
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“Af one at ad not Lnmedieately add that Waistler pointed the pes 


moral end machete atmosphere. Bonet ‘paints the "untnous 


aaa” Whistler paints the "effluvium". And 2%: is in 


"consequence of this that to study WolatLer is to study liystery 


in painting, S50 Semen So gf to constantly confound these two | 


studies. _ What unites Whistler with the greatest masters 


of portraiture end notably with Velasquez is, less the 


nervous elegance of pose, the choice of a shadowy hermony 


in which flicker some glimpses of silver and gold, than the 


exceptional faculty of representing 6 _bunen being in a 


psychicel radiance, by transparency, in such a henner as to. 


show, if I mey use the obscure image, the soul of the model oe 


interposed between us and his body. _—- Velasquez and Ven 
Dyke divined this; Whistler realized it. 


This preoccupation, however, never caused these 


men of genius to relinguish the perfection of exterior 


ageteail; it is moreover from the powerful reality of the . 


beings which they painted, that by contemplation we deduce 


the psychology contained by their features. But Whistler's Lag 


originality lay in the reverse method: he, by induction, 


first studied the thought of his models. He examined them 


@ long while without peinting. He required to live with . 


them and they grumbled et his interminable slowness. 
When once he knew what he wanted to know, he aa the 
essentially characteristic traits wherewith to represent 


what he judged essential to express, eliminating 811 else. 


He cotmpowed the peinted model from the living 


aa 


Be 
one, He Eperaee, it by heart, and only then did he resort to his 
palette, prepare very carefully a tone on it, look twenty times 
for the exact Spot where to place it -- a seeming hesitation, but 


in reality the starting point of a certainty -- and finally placed 


his tone, not to return to it again. A few notes having thus 


defined, the psychology of the sitter, the other traits were nothing 
more than the motives sexing 40 co-ordinate the important parts 
with the general harmony and only such as he deemed proper to 
emphasize ite He was therefore the aeons 3 of a realist, who 
paints seh thing. leaving to nature the pains of suggestion: 
Whistler defined what he thought of the personality. To him the 
fleshly form was but a fleeting aspect of the soul, in art as in 
life and it was this soul that had to be called forth and trans- 
posed on to canvas; thus we judge a man by that only which we. 
PARCOEE behind his physical aspect and his body is merely a 
mnemotechnical means by which he is remembered. This "he" was 


the subject of all Whistler's portraits; this “he" revealed 


itself in a few physical symptoms and the artist enveloped the 


rest; the body, costume, traits common to other persons, in a 
harmonization of half-tones. Of the French Ricard only, an 
undoubted genius and not sufficiently acknowledged as such, 

displays a similar idealism, but to a lesser degree. The art 


of Whistler, by its divination, becomes almost alarming. He 


ranks with the trve spiritualists who evoke the astral form from 


the visible one, which latter forthwith retires to @ secondary 
plane, and this is where, in the spite of the relationship of their 


tonalities and oe Whistler differs pi taigciaales 6 from Velasquez. <<: 
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He is no less a stranger to the Pemcetis elegance of Van 
Dyke by the barrenness and bareness of his stevie: which 
seens to disembody the being, leaving merely a silhouette 
filled in with shadow, expressive of the soul by cold 


lights, with we know not what strange indeseribable chastity, 


what super-life, preferable to life itself, what Swedenborg- 7 


ian love of the "essence" and its abstract beauty, traits 


common to the ert of Whistler and Edgar Allen Poe, his true 


brother in intellect. And finally if a similar pre-occupa- 


tion really is modern, if this fluidic" art really is 
peculiar to our time, like the "Neo-hegelianism" of 
Mallarmé's theories, nothing is more Girectly opposed to 


our individualistic and observant school of Pee ree with 


ee al 
. sone Regen SRS ene EL Rp ar hose! ‘ aaa itl 
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Ae impressionistic Sic heeegaeneer ef Whistler’ S art, which 


is never imitative, but ever busy transposing and composing 


a definite personality from his transitory model has 


attained that degree of subtlety that says to a man :*You 
are not a finality which my portrait will strive to resemble; 
you -- your actual fleshly form, that is -— are but the - 


combination of elements whence I shall, by means of my 


powers and science select wherewith to more durably express 


the soul which inhabits it, your true self in fact, such as 


you yourself do not fully know it. Your outer shell appears 


differently to all who see it, but I seek to explain your 


inner truth -- the thought you hide and which controls your 
appearance". Similarly Ricard would on meeting a former 
Sitter sometimes exclaim: "I am delighted to see how much 


you resemble your portrait." And the singular, profound 
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phrase would not always be rightly interpreted. Art like 


. this borders on metaphysics and music, as the art ot Bdgar . 


Allen Poe and no more than this should it be confounded 
with the fantastical, which is the grafting of the super- 
natural elements on to an otherwise normal and concrete 


creature. ‘the presence of the soul in the body, con- 


stitutes in itself the supremely fantastical for Ricard, 


for Poe and for Whistler and cannot be equalled by any 


freak of the imagination. Also in the works of these 
three artists, this presence is consistently clothed in 
none but strictly probable forms. Thus contained, it is 

nevertheless not concealed, but becomes transparently 


evident. When viewing a portrait by one of the great 


masters; we subtract the soul little by little from the 


powerfully rendered reality, just as we do with a living 
person. Whistler has alréady performed this operation 
pefore shewing us his canvas, and what he presents to us 
is not the being itself, but the deduction at which he has 
arrived. Therein lies the inimitable of hid cenius and no 


riches os painter gives it us in the same Ways neither da 


| Vinci, nor Rembrandt, Velasquez, Van Dyke or the Primitives 


even. The especial originality of his mode of evocation, 
resides, as with Poe, in a Kind of impassive idealism, 

combined with a veiled and sometimes chilling irony, a sad 
impartiality, “a great aspiration towards solitude", as they 
have both defined it, veritably the inhumanity of pure 


pS ska da indifferent to the worla of ‘Dapeiousts reality. x 
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A similar vision required the collaboration of a special | 
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techniques Whistler applied nimself to the Peake 
ielizetion of his painting and Limited nimself to using 
“So: auch pigment only as was absolutely requisite to 
render visible his physical evocation of people. The 
general renee YF of his works is that vague but | 
protean, Somewhs t aL atesy and golden EASON, which our 3 
fency delights to people with such uystic epperitions 
as the light of dey might offend. It is neither dusk 
nor night-time: it is shadow pure end elmple, @ thing 
apert from time and in which an Seistenae’ uorbias 
itself, wholly distinct from overpay Lite. Compere 
him for instance with our own peinter Eugéne Carricre,. 
who accepting this shadow more normally, uses it to 
envelope scenes of humen intimacy, watie Yhistics 7 
makes it a means, even in his lendscapes, marines, 
views of St. Mark's, for effacing whatever is not 
essentially descriptive of their individuel soul. 
Carritre's shadow accentuates, Woistier's isoletes. 
At the same time he reconciles it very pictorially with 
the supreme principle of painting, namely that eet: 
picture is the logical development of the effect of 
light. This expert at apirit . evecetion is a peinter 
of genius by his absolute mastery of values end hermonies. 
From them elone he derived his powers of evocation. 
Grey and black satisfied him with some blueish,golden 
and tawny notes; but he created his own greys. end 
blacks and they differ totally from those of Corot or 


of any master from Velasquez to Goya, or Bronzino to 
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_ Tintoretto « and were ‘obteined by - ‘nfini tely careful , | 
: “blending. An aduireble coloris ty he subjuge ted. color 
to his own point of view sia” nis aesire for 3 ‘certain | 
| atyle, instead of ellowing himself to pe seduced by ites 
“For there ere two. classes of Brent peinters: thoes who 
yield to the joy of color and those who love, yet resist 
her che rms. Fn certain small pestels and nerines, an . 


the detsils of portraits and in nis nervous end go weirdly Kee 


Eeocefut Japanese caprices, Waterss: hes found Lncompereple 


- | plues, reas, greens and purples which prove how lmpression- 
= able was bis eye.. But to him color wes an element of | 
ee a ‘reel life, end, as we heve seen, he wished to paint only 

E 3 the "further reality"; color was to bim as | vivectous end 
brilliant melody, out of place in his own severe symphony goes: 
of the strange. He never abandoned ims elf to the . 
delight of a ‘phantasy of color for its own seke such as | 
“g , most clearly menifested the joyous talent of our Iupreseion- 
| ists. I once heard him say thet he disepproved of their a 
anxiety ‘to show how they obteined the effect of oes 
a the chromatic decomposition of tones which the eye : 

habituelly sees unitedly in ne ture. It shocked nim; ter 


f 


= his part he exerted himself to conceal his methods and 2 
indeed we are soxetimes at 8 loss to discover them. ‘The 
Liquid, but nevertheless supstantial preperetion of his — 
canvas baffles enalysis; just as does the texture of 


Eagar Allen's Tales. At times there is so little pigment — 


ye 
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Be eis 
that one might think it the haze on a mirror, and then again 
at others, it has, as it were, mineral consistency. It is 
usere to detect the transition from one value to the 
next, from the Eee to the besa the drawing . 
is infallible, but never reveals itself. Just in the 
game way as in-some of Poe's descriptions we are unable to 


detect at what moment we leave reality to enter the world of 


dreams. eo ncn ea area earn yk etteascapae << 
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on Whistler's evocations of Nature are entitled 


Simply: Harmony in Blue and Silver, Rat therae in Black and 
Gola, Arrangement in Grey and Green, and so forth. The 
names, the eedcehea tae only followed in the. second rank, 
in his portraits as well as in his admirable landseapes of 
moonlight, water, snow 96 fire, which, no less than his 
figure pieces are soul transfigurations. This siete 
‘statement of what he meant to retain inthass life of his art 
has been set down to dandyism; but this musician of shades 
never intended to infer an analogy with written music when : 
employing the terms "Harmony" or "Nocturne." He allowed 
that color really is a musical property of matter, 
distinct from wave-sounds. He took the word in the sense 
of the "Music of the Spheres" and while he did not adopt 
the exact phraseology of music or painting, he adapted to 


his own use the language which certainly resronded to his 
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His humour, 50 manifest during his lifetime in for- 
midable sallies, can be found in his paintings -- discreetly 
but undeniably Seduenk: This visionary was not a painter 
of phantoms: his predilection for portraying souls did 
not prevent him from noting at times , with a. somewhat 
malicious and nervous ITOnYy 5 certain typical details. In 
his dream atmosphere, Whistler never omitted to accentuate 
the traits proper to define character, habits or taste. 
1S hak the gift of icpbewe &istinction and ennobled his 
models, but this enhancement never distorted the truth, he 
remained a stranger to the hatefully "pretty" the"finished" 
ane insipid. Even an ugly face, when rendered by him, 
would appear beautiful since he called paerh the soul. 
retaining so much of the flesh only as was indispensable. 
In this sense, as well as eorsuaiee other reasons, he will 
have been alone with Degas, the modern painter "par 
excellence". At a reriod when costume offers nothing 
decorative, and the face and hands alone are of account . 
Whistler knew how to be the luxurious and refined rortraitist 
of gome tall figures in black; a’ highbred, distineuished 
and exalted race of man gazes down at us from the long 


narrow frames of faded gilt he loved and which seem a 


getting to enchanted mirrors of stagnant water, antiaue 
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2 cand onilty, the birthplace of a life remote. Works wien 26 

- in the hasty and discordant patchwork of our Exhibitions | 

a already arpeaned as in the retirement of a Museum, Nea = 

* ee i1lvstrions noblemen, willing to remove them from the | 

4 "shadowy silence of some distant mansion. Whistler ‘and | 

- ‘Besnard, have been the most widely imitated men of our exhi te 

2 itions. | Side by side with such excellent painters as 

< Blanche, Guthrie, Gandara, Lavery. who understood him and : 
4 could nevertheless remain true to pidentend: aes cutee attempt | 
ay —-ed to acauire this premature "Museum+—air" put all they 

' achieved was very unsuccessful imitation of hes hehia ats gu 
“ For it is no less impossible to become a Whistler or a 

: eis by the’ fact of being smoky aie newly daaewiey Saeko = 

Hy : ag 

. colors, than it is for a piece of stock furniture to. become 

q "Renaissance" by subjecting it ba oie illusory worm-eating : 
4 process of the drill. ap | ° i Pt ee 
3 The great masterpieces of Whistler, his "Portrait of my. a 
et WMothen". the majestic tCariyvyie "the strangely and nervously 
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elegant "Sarasate", "Whistler by himself" with its inexpress— 
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“ibly Sad arrogance, "Lady Meux", "Lady Archibald campbell" Rae 


Date 


the extraordinary drawing entitled "Mallarmé", the "Nocturne. 


in Blue and Gold" (St Mark's), the "Falling Rocket", "Valpa> 09. IR? 
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SPaisot: eisai at Chelsea", "Miss Rosa Corder", "The Princess 03, 7 


of the jet of Porcelain", "Tittle Miss Alexander", “certain 
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which this man only ould produce, which emanate from nothing 
and sahean and remain isolated within the confines of his 
own art. His pastels. delicate-records of Some forms: of 
Its. Thad s.. tne /smet ) Studia ess like the trny and trenchant 
Wterewbhoure’: from the last Salon de la Société Nationale, 

aeets the 

his lithograrhs with their refined erace3,trodigiously ex- 
ecuted etchings, bear. Witness to Him 4s: ‘an: artist im the 
more ordinary sense of the term: they brine him nearer to us 
and together with his remarkable writings enable Us: to. better 
understand the relationship of the man to his work. 
Behind that characteristic defensive, causticity of his lay 
the most Waverrat idealogical cea and who knows, but 
some: great sensitiveness crushed , some violent ambition of 
itis absolute. Alt Housh the "Gentle art of making. enemies", 
the "Baronet and the Butterfly" may recall to us the ironical 
and irritable Whistler of the Ruskin and Eden trials, his 
tren-otclock" stitdi‘remains.a discourse On. art, ain perfect 
keeping with the work of the great: master by reason of its 
wisdom and highmindedness. What then to Whistler was mys-—- 
tery in painting ? 

That which it has: been to. the trinces er: big arte. tne 
fact of not regarding form as its own end, but as the sensi- 
tive superficies in which the radiation of the infinite fixes 


itself. Mystery in art does not originate with the sup-— 


pression or atrophy of ostensible forms, as some fantastical 


“draughtsmen have thought, but at -that moment when, aided by ~ 


the selection of certain details, one divines that the truth 


only berins to dawn behind the verisimilitudé.  wystery 


im art is as the pauses in music, and in a so called material} 


art like fainting , these pauses are the relationship of the 


form to the suggestion of that which it similates 


are no material arts: sound and-color are no more ma aterial* 


than are bronze or canvas. But this which is the Goes 
verity, can be grasped by very few mortals only; in the same - 


way that it is not given to many to comprehend that polarity, 


st See 8 gee cathodic rays, molecular dissymetry leave 


nothing material in stake and rendér it. ag impalpable as 2 
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“pure idea. A picture by Whistler is capable more than ae 


other, of illustrating to what extent a canvas, apparently. 
subject to very precise laws of exteriority, may nevertheless 


be translucid and have the power to condense emotions which 


one thought unreconcilable within the entire tniverse. None 


r 
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more convincingly than he ever suggested that nothing finishes 


there where our senses Jead us to suppose, by the powerful 
expression of that which appears final. Whistler was in- 
nately imbyed with this belief and nature conferred on him © 


the power of being able to impart it to others. He was a 
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great visionary, a very admirable painter, the first in his , 


time, none living to-day can compare with him. Resnart, 
Degas,._™Carritre,.are-preat: -ertists,-dat that which Whistler — 


Was, none 18 likely to ever=be again, His personality me 


of seience and meditation: these aualities ee a 2D 
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others but their prorortion, their alloy, which constituted 
} Ze ; te oe 


Whistler himself. is a lost formula, inscribed on a Sey 


the great book of Loe alchemy of souls, wen death. has rent. 
asunder and carried op ie i a0 De those mysterious regions. of shadow 
of which this incomparable eenius had at times given us. the - a 


-presentiment. 
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